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[THE FUGITIVE AND HIS PROTECTRESS. | 
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“Tam,” answered his highness, without deigning to rise from 
the bank on which he had been sitting. “Thy name, I think, is 
Cromwell ?” 

“ T need not blush to answer to it,” replied the future Protector, 
with something like a tone of pride in his strong voice. _ 

“Could courage wipe away the stain of treason,” added the 
prince, “thine enemies might bear witness to thy worth.” 

“Tf my own heart approves,” interrupted the Puritan, “I value 
not the censure of men’s tongues. Words cannot change the 
quality of things; praise cannot make our vices virtues, or blame 
make virtues vices. When this great struggle’s past, and history’s 
page has told their fate who bore a part in it, our children’s children 
may read my character. But we waste time,” he added, abruptly ; 
“to the purpose of our conference.” 

Rupert, far from being offended ‘with the rough, soldier-like 
manner of the man with whom he was so soon to measure strength, 
gazed on him for afew moments with a species of silent admiration ; 
for the speaker’s usually dull, heavy countenance, when excited, 
became animated, and the expression of his quick, grey eye restless 
as a caged tiger’s. 

“You have received the terms,” said his highness, “ vouehmazed 
by your outraged monarch—are they accepted ?” es 

* No—one article is wanting.” 

“Ist for the lives and fortunes of the rebel leaders ? ” demanded 
the burly Sir Jacob Astley. | 

A quiet, half-satirical smile flitted for a moment round the iron 
mouth of Cromwell as he answered : “ No, let Charles confirm the 
nation’s liberty—renounce his vain pretensions to despotic rule— 
acknowledge the justice of the Parliament—disband his sacrilegious 
troops assembled i in arms against it, and we once,more receive him 
as our king.” 

It is not to be supposed that the speaker was sincere even in 
offering these hard conditions, which he well knew Charles would 
sooner perish than accept; but, as he held no absolute command, 
he was obliged to conform himself to the instructions both of the 
Parliament and Essex. 

“Madman!” exclaimed Rupert, “see you not the Royal troops, 
their bright helmets flashing in the sun? See where the standard 
floats upon Edge Hill ; thousands of noble hearts encircle it, eager 
to write their master’s triumph in the rebels’ blood.” 

“Few nobles grace our cause,” replied the grim leader of the 
Roundheads, in an accent of bitterness, not unmingled with 
contempt. ‘“ From the anvil and the loom, the plough and scythe, 
our soldierscome. But they have arms strengthened by honest 
labour—hearts firm in the righteous cause.” 

As neither party were sincere in their wish to treat, but merely 
acted in obedience to the commands of others, it was useless to 
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- continue the conference further; it was finally broken off by 
_ Prince Rupert, who started from his seat, and calling to his com- 
panions “To horse!” added, with a contemptuous look towards the 
Puritans, that for them the hour of mercy was no more. 

“ Mercy,” said. Cromwell, coolly, as his highness rode away, “ is 
for the beaten. Time will decide.” 

With these words he thoughtfully retraced his footsteps towards 
the bottom of the hill, where Essex, with his troops drawn up in 
battle array,.expected him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Heard you the din of battle bray, 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse ? 

Long years of havoc urge their destin’d course, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow their way.—GRAY. 


{ON the plain which crowns the summit of Edge Hill, protected 

by a wood which formed a sort of natural rampart round it, stood a 
gaily decorated pavilion, constructed partly of painted canvas and 
partly of scarlet cloth. It was much larger than the rest of the tents 
forming the encampment, and stood isolated from them by the 
distance of at least a bow-shot on either side. Curtains of rich 
Utrecht velvet, embroidered. with the arms of England, hung 
before the principal entrance—they were raised occasionally to 
permit the egress or ingress of some steel-clad personage wearing 
the ensigns of military command. Groups of soldiers, armed in 
the light morion and cuirass of the time, were scattered in pictur- 
esque groups before the pavilion; some were lazily lying at full 
length upon the sward, speculating on the probability of a battle; 
others occupied in drinking and playing at games of dice ; while 
- those who were on duty were drawn up in line close to the 
' entrance of the royal tent, not only to prevent intruders, but to 
render military honours to the various commanders as they 
arrived. Richly caparisoned steeds, picketed or held by grooms in 
quaint liveries, gave animation to the szene. 

“ Here comes Rupert,” exclaimed Charles Leslie, a young gen- 
tleman of good family who had taken service as a simple volunteer 
in the royalarmy. ‘‘ By the impatience with which he spurs that 
fiery barb of his, there must be good news, My sword-knot to a 
testoon but we have a battle ! ” | 
. “ Done!’ cried two or three of the men, eagerly. “ Lord 
Falkland. is with the king ;. and: he hates fighting more than the 
devil loves a Puritan. There will be no battle if he can prevent 
it.” 9aso Bb | 
»'The words: had scarcely escaped the speaker’s lips, when Prince 
Rupert, attended by Lord Wilmot, Sir Jacob Astley, Lindsay, 
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Herbert of Stanfield, and a gallant train of Cavaliers, dashed 
furiously up the hill, his horse reeking with foam, and those of his 
companions in no better condition, He had just returned from his 
interview with the leaders of the Parliamentary forces, and came 
to warn his royal uncle to prepare for battle. 

So sudden was his appearance that the various groups occupied 
in conversation or in gaming had scarcely time to start out of his 
path as he galloped towards the entrance of the pavilion. The 
noble horse was at its full speed, and must have crushed a knot of 
three busily engaged at dice, had not the prince, foreseeing their 
danger, given the noble animal the spur, and leaped gallantly over 
them. A loud shout of admiration from. the men, with whom the 
reckless courage and liberality of the rider had made him a 
favourite, applauded the feat. As his highness threw the rein of 
his panting steed to half a dozen. grooms, who sprang forth to 
receive it at the entrance of the tent, the draperied entrance was 
raised to admit him and his followers. 

In the inner compartment of the tent were about a dozen men 
seated at a council-board, at the upper end of which Charles 
presided in person. The doomed monarch’s features wore that 
melancholy expression which it has frequently been observed was 
peculiar to his race. Although in the very prime of manhood, here 
and there a silver hair might be detected in the long dark ringlets 
which fell upon his shoulders—his moustache and pointed beard 
as yet were free from them. Lord Digby, Sir John Byron, and 
several noblemen and gentlemen of less note, filled up the council- 
board. 

“Now, nephew,” mildly demanded the king, as the smpationed 
Rupert, followed by Lindsay and Sir Jacob Astley, entered the ney 
“what say our misguided subjects ? Is it peace or war?” 

** War,” replied the headstrong soldier; ‘“ manly, glorious war. 


The insolent fever of the rebels requires blood-letting, my dear — | 


liege, to tame their madness. Their demands rise with their peril, 
as if they fancied to outbluster us and win by words alone. I will 
not insult your royal dignity,” he added, “by repeating the con- 
ditions which they have the insolence to offer.” 

“Hear them, my gracious master!” exclaimed the nervous 
Falkland ; “hear them, for the sake of the blood which must else 
this day be shed—for the homes which must else be desolate. 
Hear them,” he continued, “for the honour of your crown—the 
memory of your oath to God and your misled people!” 

A frown passed over the flushed brow of the young prince as 
Charles mildly declared that he would hear them. 

“ Hear them then, my lord!” cried Rupert, fiercely ; “to you I | 
repeat them, for I will not stain my knightly honour so far, or 
insult my uncle’s.royal dignity so much, as to whisper them to the 
king. These rascals who have thrown off all authority—these 
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rebels, who have broken all allegiance, will return to it again on 
three conditions.” 

‘Name them,” said Charles. 

“First,” continued the young man, still addressing himself to 
Lord Falkland, for he was determined not to repeat the conditions 
to the king, “they demand that his majesty acknowledges the 
justice of the Parliament, or, in other words, that he places his 
kingly crown under the Speaker’s hat. Secondly, that he disbands 
his army ; doubtless that they may the more leisurely uproot the 
Church, and limit his prerogative. Thirdly, that he confirms the 
people’s liberties, which means that they should yield obedience 
to no laws save their own.” 

“ Were such their offers ?”? demanded the king, his usually pale 
features flushed with indignation ; “why, then, indeed, my lords, 
further counsel will be useless. Were my foot upon the scaffold, 
I should blush to grant them; at the head of a gallant army, I 
should be a coward to receive them. To horse, my lords! Since 
the sword must end it, the sooner it is drawn the better.” 

Ina few minutes all was bustle and confusion. Nothing could 

be heard but the heavy roll of the artillery as it moved along, 
unless it was the shrill trumpet calling the different regiments to 
their positions in the field. Horsemen were to be seen dashing 
about in every direction, and compact bodies of foot marching to 
the brow of the hill which overlooked the valley below—known 
by the name of the Valley of the Red Horse—soon to be watered 
with the blood of those whose labour should have tilled it. 

In the space of three hours the rival armies were drawn up in 
battle array ; for the first time, in the memory of man, Englishmen 
about to encounter Englishmen. They knew that the contest, from 
the spirit which animated either armies, would be a bloody one. 
During the pause, Charles, attended by a brilliant staff, might be 
seen riding through the ranks, encouraging the soldiers, who 
replied to his address with enthusiastic shouts. 

“ Sire,” cried the impatient Rupert, who commanded the cavalry, 
“let us not wait till the rebels have brought up all their men ; it 
wastes the courage of our troops. Now is the time to charge.” 

Falkland looked imploringly on the king, and whispered : 

“Sire, remember your promise.” 

“T will remember it,” said the monarch, aloud ; “in this fratri- 
cidal contest, my sword shall not be the first to shed the blood of 
Englishmen. Wait till the measure of their crime shall be 
complete.” 

_At the moment the roar of the enemy’s artillery announced that 
they had commenced the contest ; they had evidently marked the 
portion of the ground where the king was riding, since all their 
shot was directed to that one spot. Major Hollens fell dead at his 
royal master’s side, and several of his attendants were wounded. 
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“ Charge !”? exclaimed the king, raising himself in his stirrups, 
to encourage his troops, by showing them that he was unhurt ; 
“the hour of forbearance is past.”’ 

Waving his hand in token of adieu, the impetuous Prince Rupert 
galloped along the lines, and placed himself at the head of the 
cavalry, by whom he was received with three hearty cheers—for 
they loved the headlong courage of their leader. The left wing of 
the enemy, which was immediately opposed to them, returned the 
cry bya sullen one of stern defiance. Cromwell, who served rather 
as a volunteer than a commander, was in the midst of them, 

* Hor God and the king!” shouted Rupert, dashing down the 
hill, followed by all the cavalry. 

“Hor God and the people!” repeated the troops of the Parlia- 
ment, serrying their ranks, and standing firmly to meet them. 
The shock was terrific ; the horsemen, from their elevated position, 
descended with the impetuosity of an avalanche upon the plain, 
and the front rank of the Puritans was broken; those in the rear, 
with silent determination, supplied their place, and in a few 
moments they presented the same compact steel-breasted wall to 
the long swords and lances of the Cavaliers. A muttered prayer, 
and occasionally a groan, as they were trampled beneath the hoofs 
of the heavy steeds, was all that escaped from the fallen. 

* Close, men !”’ exclaimed a deep voice from the midst of them. 
‘Remember the might of the Lord is with us.” 

At this moment the artillery began to play on either side, and 
the din became terrific. The brazen-mouthed cannon belched forth 
their lightning and their mimic thunder. Yells of triumph and 
groans of anguish mingled with and occasionally rose above their 
roar. Hell seemed unchained ; and pitying angels saw, with half- 
averted eyes, the brother’s hand red with the brother’s blood. 

As the eagle which has missed its swoop wheels round on airy 
wing to regain its prize, so did Rupert draw off with his cavalry, to 
form them again in line, and prepare for asecond charge. Asthey 
swept in a semicircle round the valley, the rays of the sun rested 
on their burnished armour, and they appeared like a moving stream 
of fire. Their enemy, not understanding this manceuvre, thought 
that, dispirited by the partial failure of their first attack, they were 
retreating, and began to ascend the hill. This error was fatal to 
them. Rupert, with his cavalry, charged them a second time, in 
the flank, when, despite their cool courage and determined 
resistance, the Parliamentarians at last gave way ; their lines were 
broken, and that part of the field became the scene of personal 
encounter man toman. Many of the Puritans, even in the death 
struggle, inflicted a fearful retaliation upon theirenemies. Unable 
to reach their bodies, from their elevated position on horseback, 
they struck with their long swords at the thighs and legs of the 
Cavaliers, many of whom fell terribly wounded from their steeds, 
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and were instantly despatched. Incensed at the obstinacy of the 
Roundheads, and the carnage of his men, the prince gave the word 
for indiscriminate slaughter. Then commenced one of those fearful 
scenes which have few parallels, except in civil war, where men 
are more cruel than in ordinary battle. Spurring their well-trained 
steeds, they made them rear and plunge till they absolutely rode 
their victims down ; no mercy was shown ; the victors seemed to 
forget that they were men, and their horses’ hoofs were deep in 
the blood and carnage of that unnatural scene. 

In the midst of the combatants a sturdy figure might be seen, 
his features half-blackened with toil and smoke, wielding a long 
heavy weapon, which swept like the destroying angel’s sword, 
leaving a circle of carcases to mark its range. So fearful was the 
execution that the Cavaliers hesitated to approach him, and many 
of the discomfited Puritans were rallying round him. Rupert 
perceived the necessity of at once crushing so formidable an 
antagonist, whose desperate courage might yet retrieve the day, 
and dashed towards him, sword in hand, calling upon him to 
defend himself, for he had too high a sense of honour to take even 
anenemy unawares. Cromwell, for indeed it was no other than 
that extraordinary man, stepped on one side to avoid the shock of 
the horse, which he contrived to wound severely as it passed him. 
The noble animal threw itself back upon its haunches, and, after 
striving to regain its balance, fell. The Puritan rushed forward to 
complete his victory, but the agility of the rider saved him. 
Extricating himself from the stirrups before his antagonist could 
reach him, he stood firmly planted on the bloodstained sward, 
prepared to continue the combat. The encounter was long and 
desperate ; twice were they separated by the flying masses of the 
charging cavalry; but, with the instinct of bloodhounds, they 
contrived to meet each other again. Rupert, who sprang from side 
to side with the agility of a leopard to avoid the mighty blows, a 
single one of which would have crushed him, pierced at last the 
sword-arm of his antagonist, who, feeling that he was losing blood, 
warily turned from the attack to the defensive ; but his weapon 
broke at last against the well-tempered Spanish blade of the prince, 
about a foot from the hilt, and he stood, unarmed and defenceless, 
at his mercy. The liberties of England at that moment hung upon 
a thread. Calm.and collected, their sturdy champion stood glaring 
like a wounded tiger at bay upon his foe, whose arm was upraised 
to strike, when a retreating party of Puritans interposed, and 
warded off the blow. With a devotion approaching to religious 
enthusiasm, some of them turned and faced the prince and the 
few Cavaliers who had gathered round him, while the rest hurried 
their wounded champion from the field, The former were cut to 
pieces to a man. 


By this time the rout of the left wing had become general. 
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They fled in broken masses from the field,, pursued by the 
victorious cavalry, who, instead of returning to attack the right, 
where Essex commanded in person, recklessly pursued the fugi- 
tives beyond the Valley of the Red Horse, nor drew rein till they 
reached the village of Keinton, where they uselessly fell upon 
the rear-guard left by the Parliamentarians with the baggage 
train. 

Mary Keinton, with her cousin Rachel, were anxiously listening 
on the terrace, whose old-fashioned balustrades and leaden statues 
extended to the shrubbery. Although so far removed from the 
scene of action, they could distinctly hear the roaring of the 
cannonade, which from hill to vale by echo was repeated, as if 
Nature, indignant at the outrage on her solitude, scoffed at the 
mimic thunder. 

“Dear Mary!” exclaimed her cousin, a light-hearted girl, who 
for years had shared her confidence and love e’enasa sister, “ why 
so sad ? Herbert will return in safety. I feel assured he will. 
Would I were a man for your sake! you should not pine in this 
uncertainty.” 

“What wouldst thou, coz?” demanded the maiden, with a faint 
smile. 

‘‘ Ride to the field and bring thee word how went the day.” 

‘Wert thou a man, indeed,” replied her cousin, “thou wouldst 
think more of the honour to be won there than a love-sick maiden’s 
tears. Oh! this dread of ill,” she added, pacing impatiently to the 
extreme end of the gravel walk, “is worse, much worse, than ill 
confirmed. I fancy him wounded—bleeding—trampled with the 
' slain—no hand to close his dying eyes—no faithful bosom to pillow 
his dying head.” 

‘‘Hush!’ whispered Rachel, laying her finger, “someone is 
crouching in the shrubbery. There, again! Saw you not the 
flashing of his armour through the trees ?” 

Scarcely knowing whom or what to expect, the fair girls stood 
still, watching with breathless terror the cause of their alarm. 
Presently a heavy-looking man, grasping in his hand a shivered 
sword, broke through the underwood—he was wounded, but 
seemed overcome more by fatigue than loss of blood. Staggering 
to the fountain close to the terrace, he sank upon his knees, and 
began bathing his blood-stained features in the refreshing stream, 
from which he twice took a long and hearty draught. 

‘‘He is wounded,” whispered Mary, “and his sword is broken. 
Shall I question him? Should he attempt us injury, we bave time 
to reach the house ere he could climb the terrace.” 

Her cousin would have dissuaded her from the attempt, but the 
heart of the speaker was too deeply interested to. heed the lesson 
of prudence even from her lips. 

“ Hist! hist! stranger !’’ she exclaimed. 
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The intruder looked up calmly, and regarded her. From his 
quiet manner she felt encouraged to proceed. 

“You are from the army?” she continued. “ Hath there not 
been a battle ?” 

“There hath.” 

“ And the Royal cause?” 

“Hath triumphed,” bitterly replied the man. ‘“ Victory hath 
left the people’s side, and, like a courtier, truckled to the king’s.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed both the fair girls at once; for, to 
their simple understanding, it seemed as if the victory of Charles 
assured the triumph of his cause and the safety of those they 
loved ; “the soldiers of the Parliament are fallen !”’ 

“Torise again!” exclaimed the Puritan, his eye flashing with 
sudden energy ; “refreshed with giant strength. Heaven will yet 
protect the righteous banner, and decide between them.” 

“Thou art no Royalist ! ” 

“Lady, lam an unworthy soldier of the people.” | 

At this moment the clatter of distant horsemen was faintly 
heard hallooing and calling to each other as they rode through the 
wood at the back of the shrubbery. 

The fugitive heard the sound without seeming in the least 
degree alarmed, although he must have considered ‘it as the signal 
of his death. Placing his back against a tree, and grasping his 
broken weapon in his hand, he calmly awaited the arrival of his 
pursuers. The two cousins, who had watched him, felt terrified 
at his danger, and each demanded of the other if they could not 
save him. Courage and resignation seldom fail to excite sympathy 
and admiration in the heart of woman. 

“Fly,” cried Rachel; “ there is danger here.” 

“ I know it,” quietly answered the Puritan ; “ my pursuers are 
at hand. Iam wounded, and my horse is past its master’s service. 
' If my hour has come, I can die here.” 

By this time the cries of the Royalists approached much nearer, 
and Mary, overcome with pity, asked the stern fugitive why he had 
not sought their aid. The stranger turned and gazed upon her with 
an inquiring eye. 

“From your rich apparel I judge you noble; from your speech 
Royalists. Such,” he added, turning from her coldly, ‘“ have no 
sympathy for the cause I bleed for.” 

* None for the cause,” she exclaimed, “ but much for the unfor- 
tunate. Thou seest yon door,” she added, pointing down the terrace ; 
‘‘ there, by the broken balustrade ?” 

ident | 

“There isthe key. Haste, while there is time to shelter thee.” 

The fair girl dropped the key at the feet of the Puritan as she 
spoke, who, in less time than from his wounded condition they 
judged it possible, stood, still grasping his broken weapon in his 
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hand, beside them on the terrace. It was impossible to gaze.on 
his stern, heavy features, without being struck by their singular 
expression ; cold resolution, cunning, and enthusiasm were 
mingled in his countenance ; each seemed, by turns, to present the 
master-key to his powerful mind. 

“Lady,” he demanded, “ how can I thank thee?” 

The fair girl fixed her eyes upon him with an expression of re- 
proach that he had doubted her humanity, as she replied to him : 

“By judging better of thy fellow-creatures. And if, in this un- 
natural war, success should ever crown thy sword, by remembering 
mercy in the hour of triumph.” 

“ I will remember it /” exclaimed the Puritan, in a deep voice, 
which slightly vibrated with emotion as he spoke. ‘Lady, mine 
is no courtly tongue to deal in honeyed phrase. I thank thee for 
my life preserved—it yet may serve my country; but for the doubt 
which wronged thy generous nature, I crave a Christian’s 
pardon.”’ 

Raising the hand of Mary to his lips, he bent gravely over it and 
saluted it. 

Without wasting the time in further compliments, the stranger 
was conveyed into the house by the back portal, which opened on 
the terrace, and which the cousins did not forget to bar carefully 
after them. The windows of all the lower rooms, except the great 
hall, and a species of ante-room under the oaken gallery, had been 
securely barred, and the furniture judiciously piled up against 
them, in order that the old knight and his household might bo 
prepared for any sudden attack, should the Parliamentarians prove 
victorious. In this ante-room they left the Puritan, first barring the 
door of communication between it and the hall, in case of danger 
there, and placing a large screen, too, behind which he could retreat; 
that done, they mounted to the upper part of the house by a private 
staircase, and descended to the hall by the great one, in time to hear 
the old knight storming and raging furiously. 

** Dear father,” exclaimed Mary, throwing one arm round his 
neck, and placing her hand upon his sword, which, in his anger, 
he was vainly attempting to draw, “what means this violence ? and 
who are these gentlemen ?” 

The persons alluded to were several of Prince Rupert’s cavalry, 
who had dismounted at the gate of Keinton Manor, and threatened 
to search the house. 

“The matter, girl!’ repeated the old man, passionately; ‘‘ thou 
wilt be surprised to hear it. Thy father is a traitor !” 

“ A traitor!” repeated Mary, in an-unsteady voice, for she feared 
that the fugitive was now betrayed. 

“ Ay,’ continued her father, “so these gentleman would make 
me out; I, Sir Malcolm Keinton! They wish to search my house! 
mine, Mary! Had I not, like a loyal fool, sent those to swell their 
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ranks who should have stayed at home to guard it, they should 
have had a ducking in the moat to cool their courage.” 

It is impossible to say how the dispute would have ended if 
Prince Rupert, attended by Herbert of Stanfield and several of his 
officers, had not entered the hall, leaving a still greater number of 
their followers outside, picketing their horses upon the lawn. 

Despite the presence of so many strangers, Mary sprang from 
her father’s side to meet her lover. 

‘¢ Who owns this house ?”’ demanded his highness. 

“One, prince,” replied the master of it, with dignity, “ who, 
when your, royal mother fled from Prague, before the insulting 
enemy and her rebellious subjects, protected her retreat to the 
Palatinate, and carried you, a child, rolled up in his cloak, upon 
his saddle-bow before him. But doubtless,” he added, bitterly, 
“vou have forgotten the name of him whose years have outlived 
his service.”’ 

“Then must my heart and memory both be cold as death can 
make them,” exclaimed Rupert, cordially grasping the speaker by 
the hand. “Forgive us, dear Sir Malcolm! We erred in ignorance, 
not in malice. We will at once withdraw.” 

“ Not so,” exclaimed the knight, whose anger was as easily 
appeased as roused ; “not so, prince ; you shall visit the old man’s 
cellars, and find no other traitors than his well-filled barrels. We 
will pledge to Charles’s health, and shed their red blood freely. I 
cannot serve my king (Heaven bless him!) with my sword, but my 
~ house, my heart, and purse are ever at the service of his brave 
defenders. Breaking out into a snatch of a Cavalier song, headded : 

“¢ Here’s health to King Charles and his cause, 
Here’s health to each bold Cavalier ; 


May the traitor whom prudence makes pause 
Lie dishonoured and cold on his bier !’”’ 


With a loud shout of approval the proposition of the hospitable 
master of the mansion was accepted, and the servants, assisted by 
the visitors, hastily removed the massive oaken tables which had 
been piled up against the windows for defence. The largest of 
these was placed at the end of the hall nearest to the gallery, the 
others taken out upon the lawn; for Sir Malcolm, in the abundance 
of his loyalty and hospitality, insisted upon entertaining them 
all. The tables were quickly spread with huge flagons of pewter 
filled with wine, for the knight had sent all his plate to the king’s 
mint at Oxford; and the men, like hungry wolves after an unsuc- 
cessful chase, set to. Mary and her cousin took advantage of the 
confusion to withdraw. As they left the hall, they observed old 
Martin, the huntsman, lingering round the house with several of 
the neighbouring peasants, who had been attracted to the spot from 
curiosity. She beckoned him to approach ; inan instant the blunt, 
dogged fellow stood before her. 
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“Martin,” she whispered, “ can I trust you?” 

“Trust me, lady!” repeated the old man, in a voice tremulous 
from emotion ; for his pride and feelings were deeply hurt at the 
question. “For thirty years I ate of your worthy father’s bread, 
and drank of his cup. What should I be if the child of Sir Mal- 
colm Keinton could not trust me ?—unless,” he added, “to the 
perilling of my soul.” 

“ Small fear,” said Rachel, “ of her risking that.” 

‘You know my father’s steed, Firefly ?’”’ demanded his young 
mistress. 

“ Know it!” repeated Martin, with a look of surprise—“ know 
Firefly ? I should think I ought. I broke him when acolt, and— 
Heaven pardon me—love him almost as if he were a human thing. 
He’ll follow me like a dog. You are jesting, lady, when you ask’ 
me if I know Firefly ! ” 

“Lead him round to the wood at the end of the churchyard ; 
the path by that side is not yet beset; and wait till a wounded 
officer arrives, whom you will direct to Banbury.” 

“Banbury! It is in possession of the Parliament, iady,” 
observed the old man. 

“T know it,” replied Mary. 

“The wounded officer is 

“One of their leaders.” 

“ And thou hast sheltered him!” exclaimed Martin, gazing upon 
her with admiration. “The Spirit of the Lord is working in thee. 
Thou shalt live to be a brand snatched from the abominations of 
prelacy and darkness—a wife and a mother in Israel. Hadst thou 
but listened to that goodly youth, the Master of Wilton——” 

With a look of surprise the maiden drew up her stately figure, 
and demanded of the speaker if the confidence she had reposed in 
him had given him the privilege to insult her. 

The old man was at once reminded by her words that he was a 
menial, and she the daughter of the house of whose bread he hadso 
long partaken ; and that, however he might love the being whose 
tiny feet he had watched take their first feeble step—whom he had 
carried in his arms a hundred times, or danced upon his knee— 
there were subjects which, even if he believed her happiness 
at stake, he was forbidden to touch upon. He bowed his head, 
and hastened towards the stables to fulfil her command. 

Returning to the hall, where the Cavaliers were drinking loyal 
toasts, one after the other, to the great delight of Sir Malcolm 
Keinton, she made the best of her way to the ante-room, by the 
private staircase, leaving Rachel at the top of the corridor to watch. 

With a noiseless step she’ descended, and entered the chamber 
where she had left the fugitive. He was seated in her father’s 
armchair, with a Bible and sword upon his knees, so absorbed in 
prayer and meditation that he heard not the footfall of the fairy 
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step which approached his lair, nor even the creaking of the door 
which opened to it. 

Mary paused on the threshold of the door to observe him. 

The light from one of the unclosed windows streamed on his 
broad, massive head, and softened the general harshness of his 
expression. It was far from being a handsome countenance, yet 
there was nothing vulgar or commoninit. The bristling, over- 
hanging brows denoted. resolution, and the prominent, full eye, 
passion. Above the right brow was a large wart, or mole, and a 
second on the left side of the nose. We doubt not but our readers 
have already suspected who the fugitive really was. 

“Despise death!’ Mary heard him murmur to himself, in a tone 
so low it scarcely reached her; “thus, in their wisdom, spoke the 
Greek and Roman sages. If they could brave it, should the 
Christian fear it? What they but hoped is certainty to me,” he 
added, leaning reverently over the book whence he had been 
drawing consolation. 

His protectress, not wishing to play the eavesdropper, made a 
slight move with the handle of the door; the Puritan looked up. 

“ Hush!” whispered the maiden ; “ they are in thehall. There 
lies,” she added, pointing to the door, “but that slender barrier 
between thee and death.” 

_“T know it,” was the calm reply, “and am prepared to meet it.” 

‘With arms!” exclaimed Mary, pointing to the sword which he 
had taken from a pile of weapons in the room. 

“No,” said the stranger ; “but with faith. The weapon is for 
mortal "foes ; here is my shield ’gainst death”; and he pointed to 
the Bible as he spoke. ‘After ail,” he added, ‘“ why should the 
strong nerves of manhood shrink from life’s last foe? Death 
vanquishes, to be himself o’ercome. Good men count their length 
of days by deeds—not years. If I have served my country, I have 
lived long enough.” 

It was impossible for Mary, Royalist as she was, not to feel a 
sentiment of admiration at the faith, as well as the cool courage, of 
the man whom she had saved. 

At this moment a loud shout broke from the party in the great 
hall ; the health had been drunk to King Charles, and the riotous 
Cavaliers, to do honour to the toast, had dashed their glasses 
against the door of communication and shattered them to pieces, 
determined that they should never be polluted by being filled toa 
less worthy toast. 

At first, so sudden had been the shock, that Mary thought they 
had discovered the retreat of their enemy, and were about to force 
an entrance. He evidently thought so too; for, closing the pages 
of the hallowed book, he reverently placed it in his bosom, and 
stood, weapon in hand, prepared for his defence. 

~ “Be not rash,” whispered his companion; “it is a false alarm. 
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Heaven, [am sure, will not permit these hospitable walls to be 
stained by the blood of one who has sought their shelter in the 
hour of peril. Thou seest the wood,” she continued, leading her 
guest to the window; “there, where the tower of the old church 
rises between the hills?” 

get bs Shag 

“Once reach it,” she resumed, “and you are safe. I have senta 
trusty messenger with my father’s steed Firefly, a horse of matchless 
mettle ; use him well for my sake. I must return to the hall, and 
when the revel is at its height you may escape.” 

‘“‘ Heaven speeding me,” said the Puritan. 

“ Certes, Heaven speeding thee!” replied the maiden, with a 
smile. ! 

Again did the stranger, in strong but not unpolished phrase, 
express his gratitude for the generous shelter he had received, and, 
as the fair girl glided from the room, mentally renew the promise 
of remembering mercy, as she had requested him, 

On entering the hall Mary found the Cavaliers carelessly dis- 
cussing over their wine the events of the day. 

‘““Come,” said Rupert, “we must to horse once’more. Perhaps, 
even ‘now, we have pursued our enemy further than prudence. 
would have dictated. Ife’er I meet again the rebel Cromwell,” 
continued the speaker, in allusion to the late encounter, ‘ he shall 
not escape me a second time. Would he were here, that I might 
dash my gauntlet in the traitor’s face!” | 

Suiting the action to the word, the prince cast his embroidered 
glove upon the table. 

Shortly after the horses were led to the porch, and the party, 
leaving the table, walked to the door of the great hall to examine. 
the condition of their steeds. While their backs were turned, the 
door under the gallery communicating with the ante-chamber, 


where the Puritan was concealed, was cautiously opened, and an 


arm extended to seize the embroidered glove, leaving an iron one 
in its place. The exchange was so swiftly and so noiselessly made 
that even Mary failed to observe it. 

The trumpet had called the men together, and Rupert, after 
taking leave of his host, walked to the table to resume his glove ; 
when, to his astonishment, he found it gone, and the iron gauntlet 
of the Puritan in its place. 

“There has been treason here!” he exclaimed. 

The Cavaliers gathered round him, and he raised the token of 
defiance in the midst of them. 

“This is the gage of some rebel cur,” continued the furious 
prince. 

“Can your highness suspect me or mine ?”’ demanded the knight, 
his aged countenance flushed with anger and surprise. ‘“ My 
loyalty and my honour——” : 
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“ Are beyond suspicion,” interrupted Rupert, courteously ; “ but 
we have all been played upon, baffled, and laughed at.” 

Glancing hastily round the hall, he observed the entrance 
directly under the gallery. ‘ Behold the means,” he cried. 

- A succession of blows from the heavy weapons of his companions 
soon demolished the oaken door, and they rushed into the ante- 
room ; the window was open, and the fugitive escaped. 

Without waiting for an explanation, which, in fact, the old 
knight would have been puzzled to have given, the party imme- 
diately mounted for the pursuit ; some leaped through the window 
to search the shrubbery on foot. For awhile, their shouts to each 
other, and wild cries, when they thought they had fallen on the 
track, rang through the woods ; but they gradually died away, and 
the old mansion was once more left to its solitude and peaceful 
inmates. ) 

‘Mary,’ exclaimed -her father, shaking his grey locks mourn- 
fully, “thou hast dishonoured me!” 

‘‘ Father !” said the agitated girl. 

“ Deceived me,” he added, sternly, “by concealing a rebel in 
my house.” 

“He was wounded, father—bleeding and helpless, therefore no 
more an enemy. It was the suffering fellow-creature whom I 
saved, and not the traitor to his king. I had sheltered him 
thoughilessly, perhaps—for' I might have brought danger on your 
venerable head. Could I be base enough,” she added, “ when the 
prince arrived, to have violated the laws of hospitality, and yielded 
him to an ignominious death ? You would have been the first to 
scorn me. You are not angry with me, father?” 

The speaker threw her white arms round the old man’s neck, 
and looked up into his eyes with so tearful, so tender a regard, that 
it would have been difficult for a sterner nature to resist her ; and, 
after all, he thought the fugitive was probably some undistinguished 
Roundhead cur, whose safety or death was not worth a second 
thought. inn 

“Mary, Mary,” he replied, kissing her on the forehead, his frown 
relaxing at the same time to a smile, “thou shouldst have been a 
boy, that I might have found the heart to chide thee. Girls make 
fools of their old fathers, and lead them as they will.” 

Raising the gauntlet from the ground, where Rupert had dis- 
dainfully cast it, Sir Malcolm unlocked an old cabinet in which 
he kept the bells of his favourite hawk, his books on the chase, 
together with the miscellaneous trifles pertaining to the angler’s 
craft, and placed it in one of the recesses. 

“Lie there,” he cried. ‘I may one day find the hand that wore 


| thee.” | 


‘The servants had already begun to clear thé'hall and move the 
flagons, when Martin the huntsman, who had so lately been dis- 
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